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XLV  Monthly  Session.  President  Henry  A.  Crosby  conducted  tlie 
meeting.     There   were   95   members   and  visitors    in   attendance. 

The  Secretary  announced  thti  election  of  the  following  persons  to 
membership:  J.  P.  Schumacher  and  F.  J.  B.  Duchateau  of  Green  Bay,  H. 
M.  Jaycox  of  Oregon.  G.  F.  ^lelcher  of  Woodland,  W.  H.  Roach  of  Arena, 
Fred.  Monicki  of  Sheboygan,  and  H.  Schellin  and  G.  E.  Copeland  of 
Milwaukee. 

A  communication  from  Urn.  P.  V.  Lawson  of  Menasha,  suggesting 
that  the  Society  contribute  a  library  of  standard  archeological  works  to 
the  Wisconsin  Traveling  Libraries  Commission  was  read  and  referred  to 
the  Executive  Board  for  action. 

Many  persons  in  the  smaller  towns  and  villages  of  the  state  had  no 
present  means  of  acquiring  or  adding  to  their  small  knowledge  of  Ameri- 
can prehistory,  and  a  small  but  well  selected  library  properly  circulated, 
would  prove  a  boon  to  them  and  others  and  greatly  assist  in  increasing 
the  present  interest  in  Wisconsin  antiquities. 

Mr.  Crosby  spoke  briefly  of  the  purpose  of  the  Society  in  acquiring 
collections  of  local  and  foreign  prehistoric  stone  and  other  implements. 

He  hcped  that  in  the  near  future  something  might  be  accomplished  in 
the  Avay  of  providing  rei)rescntative  collections  to  be  loaned  or  donated 
to  Wisconsin  eductitional  institutions.  Were  there  sufficient  funds  at  the 
Society's  disposal  something  might  already  be  accomplished  in  this  di- 
rection. 

For  many  years  the  Wisconsin  archeological  field  has  been  a  prey  to  the 
commercial  collector  and  the  dealer  in  "Indian  relics"  until  at  the  present 
time  many  of  her  most  priceless  treasures  instead  of  enriching  the  cabi- 
nets of  local  schools,  colleges  and  libraries,  have  been  spirited  away  to 
distant  parts  of  the  country  where  they  are  now  inaccessible  to  Wis- 
consin people. 

He  deemed  it  quite  as  necessary  that  these  interesting  artifacts  or  at 
least  a  goodly  per  cent,  of  them  be  kept  at  home  as  it  was  that  Wiscon- 
sin mounds  should  be  ])rcserv<'d. 

Some  means  must  be  found  to  at  least  in  a  measure  prevent  the 
present  jobbing  of  collections.  It  gave  him  great  pleasure  to  note  that 
there  were  in  the  Society  a  considerable  number  of  members  who  regarded 
their  cabinets  from  the  educational  rather  than  the  commercial  stand- 
point.    He  hoped  that  this  idea  would  grow. 

These  sentiments  were  al)ly  seconded  by  other  members  present. 

The  program  of  the  session  consisted  of  an  address  by  Dr.  Stephen 
D.  Pcet.  the  well  known  archeologist  and  editor  of  the  .\inerican  Anti- 
quarian, on  the  subject  of  '•\\'i-<(onsin  Tribes  and  Totx^ms."  This  learncfl 
presentation  of  the  speaker's  well   known  theories  in  regard  to  tlie  origin 
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and  signifieaiui"  <if  \\  iscoiisin  mound  systems  was  listened  to  with  wnipt 
attention  liy  tlie  laijrt'  niiinbcr  of  members  and  visitors  present. 

Diirinj,'  tlie  coiusc  of  liis  atUlross  the  speaker  exhibited  a  lar<rc  iiuiii- 
l)er  of  views  and  diagrams  of  Wisconsin  mounds,  among  them  being 
illustrations  of  the  more  important  groups  located  at  Big  Bend,  Wau- 
kesha," Ma<lison.  Baraboo.  ^luseoda,  lieloit,  and  elsewhere  in  the  state. 
In  eonehuling  he  highly  complimented  the  Society  upon  the  result  of  its 
labors  and  wished  that  in  its  eilorts  to  revive  the  interest  in  local  an- 
tiquities it  might  receive  tlie  supjwrt  of  the  educated  people  of  the 
state. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  the  following  exhibits  were  iikuK": 

Mr.  A.  J.  Barry  of  Montello,  water  color  .sketches  cf  the  copjiei-  iiu- 
plements  in  his  cabinet. 

Mr.  F.  ^Mueller  of  Princeton,  a  small  stone  vessel. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Elkey,  a  choice  assortment  of  stone  pipes,  pendants,  gor- 
gets, and  shuttle-shaped  ceremonials. 

]Mr.  John  Evans,  several  large  flint  knives  and  spear  points. 

Mr.    W.    II.    Eilswortli.    a    grooved    stone    axe. 

'  Mii.WATKEi:.   Jr.M-:   r,.    100:5. 

XLVl  Monthly  Sessicn.  Tliirty-live  members  in  attendance.  ^Ir. 
HenrA^  A.  Crosby  opened  the  meeting.  The  election  of  the  following  new 
members  was  reported:  Chas.  R.  Henderson  of  Mayville,  E.  J.  Labube 
of  Neosho,  J.  H.  Rupiper  of  Depere.  F.  R.  Fowler  of  Omro,  Chas.  Stever 
of  Waukau,  Dr.  Louis  Lotz  cf  Milwaukee,  and  N.  IT.  C.  Taylor  of  Pine- 
ville,  Mo. 

The  Secretary  announced  the  appointment  by  tlie  Executive  Board  at 
its  meeting  on  May  11th.  of  working  committees  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Thej'  were  as   follows: 

Rurvev  and  Exploration.— Rolland  L.  Porter.  J.  G.  Pickett.  S.  D. 
Mitchell.  F.  M.  Benedict,  H.  II.  Willard,  L.  S.  Drew  P.  0.  Griste,  A. 
AVenz. 

.Membership.— Jame.s  G.  Albright,  W.  H.  Elkey,  O.  J.  Habheggar,  G. 
AV.  \\olfi',  O.  L.  Hollister.  H.  M.  Jayeox.  Elnora  C.  Folkmar. 

Records. — A.  F.  Laue,  C.  A.  Koubeck,  ^l.  E.  Morrissy.  Julia  A. 
Lapham. 

Historical. — Robert  Wild.  IMary  J.  Eapham,  D.  Harlowo. 

Pres. — John  G.  Gregory,  Clarence  Ellsworth.  H.  E.  Haferkorn. 

The  appointment  of  an  Education  Committee  was  deferred  until  the 
September  session  of  the  Society.  Tlie  Board  requested  that  those  of 
our  members  receiving  these  a])pointments  would  do  their  utmost  to 
forward  the  interests  of  the  oi-ganization  by  faithfully  performing  the 
several  duties  to  which  they  had  been  a.ssigned.  It  also  a.sked  the  assist- 
ance of  every  member  of  the  Society  in  co-operating  with  the  committees. 

A  copy  of  the  ajijjcal  for  membership  just  issued  by  Cliairman  James 
G.  Albright  of  that  committee  and  adopted  liy  tlie  P.card.  was  read  and 
exhibited. 

This  is  an  nrtistic  four-page  folder,  illustrated  witli  several  well 
selected  cuts  of  Wisconsin  mounds  and  implements  and  rellects  particular 
credit  upon  its  author.  It  appeals  to  th(>  interest  and  patriotism  of  every 
citizen  of  our  state.  Arrangements  fm-  its  circulation  have  already  been 
made. 

President    Crosby    announced    witlr  regret    the    accidental    destruction 
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by  the  park  force  on  May  15  of  one  of  tlie  tliree  mounds  loe.itod  in  tlio 
State  Fair  Park  at  West  Allis.  whieli  it  liad  been  re-,Milarly  a-rreed  to 
co-operate  witli  the  State  Board  of  Af,'rieulture  in  preservin<r.  lie  pro- 
duced a  letter  fjoni  Secretary  John  M.  True  of  tluv  Stat<'  Hiuird,  re- 
ffrettintr  the  circumstance  and  suj.^^'estinj;  tliat  the  obliteration  of  this 
mound  must  have  been  due  t«  some  misuiulerstandinfr  on  tlie  jiart  of  the 
superintendent  or  the  laborers  under  his  care.  The  Board  itself  had  not 
altered  its  orijrinal  intention  of  eo-cperatin-r  with  the  Wisconsin  Society 
in  the  deservinj;:  protection   of  these  works. 

As  expressive  of  the  j^rowinjr  sentiment  in  favor  of  tlie  preservation 
cf  these  memorials  of  the  past  it  mu<t  atl'ord  the  members  of  the  Society 
considerable  satisfaction,  said  President  Crosby,  to  note  tiie  storm  of 
angrv  comment  and  criticism  which  this  deplorable  incident  had  called 
fortli  from  persons  in  all  parts  of  the  state.  The  protection  of  the  re- 
maining mounds  would  no  doubt  be  secured  and  possibly  hastened  thereby. 

Mrs.  Elnora  C.  Folkmar  called  attention  to  the  action  of  the  Second 
Congressional  District  Convention  of  the  State  Federation  of  Wonnin's 
Clubs  at  its  Lake  Mills  meeting  on  May  27.  in  api)ointing  a  committee 
to  arouse  interest  in  the  preservation  cf  local  antiquities  among  the 
women's  dubs  of  the  state.  She  felt  that  tlie  Society  w<mld  welcome  the 
in^n-est  and  co-operation  of  the  women  and  hoped  that  tlicy  might  carry 
their  intentions  to  a  successful   end. 

She  also  offered  some  valuable  suggestions  in  regard  lo  the  nature 
and  best  means  of  acquiring  the  library  of  archeological  and  historical 
literature  which  it  is  intended  to  present  to  the  Wisconsin  Free  Library 
Commission  for  circulation  among  the  people  of  the  stat^*. 

Mr.  Crosby  announced  that  a  number  of  donations  toward  the  forma- 
tion of  this  travelling  library  had  already  been  received  and  ollicis  prom- 
ised. 

Vice-President  West  spoko  interestingly  of  the  results  ohlaincd  in  the 
past,  in  the  study  and  investigation  of  Dr".  P.  R.  Hoy,  himself  and  others, 
of  Racine  County"  mounds.  During  the  present  season  he  hoped  to  be  able 
to  devote  considerable  time  to  the  assembling  of  additional  archeological 
data  in  Racine  and  Kenosha  Counties  with  the  intention  of  jireparing  for 
publication  in  the  near  future  a  summary  of  the  antiquities  of  those 
districts. 

(Mr.  West's  ripe  experience  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  local  archeol- 
ogy leads  us  to  expect  that  this  will  prove  a  most  valuable  contribution.) 

Dr.  Joseph  Quinn  gave  an  account  of  the  investigation  by  himself  dur- 
ing several  seasons  past  of  an  aboriginal  village  site  located  immediately 
west  of  Likeside  on  the  north  shore  of  Pcwaukee  Lake,  in  Waukesha 
County.  From  this  jdace  he  had  already  assembleil  a  large  and  interest- 
ing collection  cf  Hint  flakes,  rejects,  implements  artd   potsherds. 

During  the  present  summer  he  hoped  to  continue  his  researches  at  that 
place  and   to  undertake  simil.ir   investigations   at  other   points   along   the 

lake.  .       .  ,     ,         u 

ilr.  Lee  R.  Whitney  called  attention  to  the  mentorKuis  work  done  by 
Mr.  Merrick  H.  Drown'of  Delatield  in  listing  and  platting  Dodge  County 
antiipiities.  He  read  an  article  by  .Mr.  Drown  brictly  dcxriliiiig  moun.ls  and 
mound  groups  located  in  the  vicinity  of  Beaver  Dim,  Burnett  Junction, 
\\atcrtown.  .Mavville.  Hustisford  and"  lloricon  in  that  county.  In  investi- 
gating these  the  contributor  had  been  assistc.l  l.y  the  veteran  arrlieologist, 
Dr.   Stephen   D.   Peet. 

Mr.  Charles  K.  Brown  exhii)ited  a  lid.!  imp  and  notes  prepared  by 
Mr.  S.    1).   Mitch. -jl  ..f  Bipc.n  1. .eating  the  in<Mind-.  enrnliejds.   trails,   village 
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sites  and  taclies.  etc.,  in  the  town  of  Brooklyn,  in  Green  Lake  County.  Mr. 
Mitchell,  he  stated,  had  long  ago  proven  himself  one  of  the  Society's  most 
helpful  membevs.  He  hoped  that  others  now  occupied  only  with  the  mak- 
ing of  collections  would  bestir  themselves  in  forwarding  the  Society's  in- 
terests in  their  own  districts. 

He  also  gave  an  outline  of  the  work  designed  fcr  the  various  field  sur- 
veys to  be  conducted  in  scv(M-al  parts  of  tlie  state  during  llie  jucsent  sum- 
mer season. 

All  indications  were  tliat  the  Society  would  have  a  larger  number  of 
competent  workers  in  tlie  field  in  all  sections  of  the  state  than  ever  before. 

^Ir.  W.  II.  Ellsworth  ])resented  a  diagram  of  an  interesting  earthen 
inclosure  and  mounds  located  in  tlie  vicinity  of  Cedarburg  in  Ozaukee 
County. 

At  the  close  of  the  session  exhibits  were  made  by  Dr.  Quinn.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Vogel,  Mr.  C.  A.  Koubeck,  Mr.  G.  A.  West  and  other  members  2)resent. 

MiLW.WKEE,    JlLY     13,     1903. 

Executive   Board   Session. 

Directors  West,  Crosby.  Ellswortli_.  Whitney  and  Brown  in  attendance. 
The  following  named  gentlemen  were  regularly  admitted  to  active  mem- 
bership: Prof.  Lindsay  Welib  and  ^Mr.  Oscar  Altpeter  of  ^Milwaukee.  "Mr. 
R.  C.  Green  of  Albion,  ]\Ir.  C.  Lecomte  of  Green  Bay,  Mr.  A.  II.  Porter 
of  Spooner.  ]Mr.  Joseph  ]5remnier  of  Museoda.  Mr.  D.  E.  Roberts  of  Green 
Bay.  Mr.  P.  A.  Seifert  of  Ricliland  City,  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Pease  of  Lynxville, 
W.  J.  Boehme  of  Cedarburg,  Prof.  A.  R.  Clifton  of  Lancaster,  Mr.  Z.  L. 
Wellman  of  Stoughton,  Mr.  Emil  Schenck  of  Deerfield,  and  Mr.  W.  E.  Sny- 
der of  Beaver  Dam. 

Hon.  John  Johnston  of  ^Milwaukee  was  elected  a  jiatron  of  the  Society 
and  the  distinguished  archeologist,  Mr.  Clarence  ]i.  iloore  of  tlic  Phila- 
delphia Academy  of  Sciences,  an  honorars'  member. 

Comanunications  of  intei-cst  to  the  society  received  from  Hon.  .T.  M. 
True  of  Madison.  Prof.  T.  H.  Lewis  of  St.  Paui.  Mr.  D.  L.  Cross  of  Benton- 
ville.  Ark.,  Mr.  Harlan  1.  Sniitli.  Dr.  Warren  K.  IMoorehead.  :Mr.  F.  R. 
Fowler  of  Omro,  Mr.  Carl  Maitz  of  P.rcdhcad.  Mr.  W.  P.  Clarke  of  Milton 
and  others  were  read. 

]''iom  Mr.  W.  W.  Gilman  of  Boscobel  had  been  received  valuable  data 
in  regard  to  Grant  and  Ricliland  County  antiquities  recently  collected  by 
liimself.  and  !Mr.  P.  A.  Seifert  had  presented  a  plat  of  an  interesting  group 
of  mounds  located  at  Richland  City  in  Richland  County. 

The  Secretary  also  reported  on  the  progress  of  the  work  in  many 
counties.  A  large  number  of  letters  received  from  various  members  and 
interested  ])ersons  promising  assistance  to  tlie  Society  in  collecting  data 
and  similar  work  were  being  received. 

It  was  decided  to  dis])atch  a  surveying  party  to  the  town  of  New 
Berlin  in  Waukesha  County  for  the  purpose  of  locating  unrecorded  mounds 
and  other  antiquities.  The  first  ex])editicn  to  Ozaukee  County  was  also 
planned  for. 

The  generous  gift  to  the  Society  by  llmi.  (lan'iice  B.  ^loore  of  Phila- 
delphia of  a  number  of  volumes  of  his  aicheological  works  was  suitably 
acknowledged. 

The  Secretarj-  also  announced  the  death  of  Dr.  I'i-k  11.  Day  of  Lansing, 
Mich.,   a   charter  member  of  the  society. 


CROSBY— The  Triangular  Stone  Adze. 


The  Triangular  Stone  Adze. 

Among  the  several  iiUcrcsling  aiul  well  esUihlished  classes  of 
aboriginal  pecked  stone  implements  which  it  may  be  claimed  with 
more  or  less  truth  are  especially  characteristic  of  Wisconsin 
archeological  districts  may  be  mentioned  the  so-called  triangular 
stone  adzes. 

So  far  as  the  author  has  been  able  to  ascertain  no  description 
of  these  implements,  of  which  a  considerable  number  have  been 
collected  from  local  cam])  and  village  sites  and  arc  at  present 
contained  in  Wisconsin  cal)inets,  has  yet  appeared  in  any  of  the 
numerous  works  and  periodicals  devoted  to  North  American 
archeology.  There  is  some  doubt  in  the  author's  mind  whether 
Mr.  Gerard  Fowke  was  acquainted  with  this  tyi)e.  Certainly  his 
discription  of  adze-form  celts  can  hardlx'  be  construed  to  include 
it.  (Stone  Art.  pp.  79-80.)  Curiously  enough  Dr.  Warren  K. 
Moorehead  has  also  omitted  to  mention  them  in  his  late  work. 
"Prehistoric  Implements."  This  being  the  case  a  general  descrip- 
tion of  the  tyj)e  is  given  herewith. 

They  are  of  a  general  elongated  elliptical  shape,  one  extrem- 
ity narrowing  to  and  terminating  in  a  pronounced  blunted 
point  and  the  other  in  a  somewhat  broadly  rounded  fairly  sharp 
cutting  edge.  The  most  noticeable  feature  of  these  im- 
plements is  the  generally  well  curving  central  ridge  which  tra- 
verses the  top  or  back  from  the  narrow  pointed  extremity  to 
within  several  inches  of  the  cutting  edge. 

From  the  termination  of  the  ridge  the  surface  slopes  or 
bevels  off  quite  broadly  to  the  cutting  edge.  The  pecked  surfaces 
on  either  side  of  the  ridge  are  slightly  rounded  or  near  flat  and 
slope  away  quite  sharply  to  the  edges  of  the  base  on  either  side, 
thus  giving  the  more  or  less  pronounced  triangular  transverse 
section  from  which  the  implement  takes  its  name. 

Less  labor  appears  to  have  been  expended  upon  the  flat 
sometimes  curving  or  arching  bases  of  these  adzes.  The  surface 
is  generally  rough  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  concavity  or 
polished  plane  surface  extending  back  from  the  cutting  edge  for 
a  distance  of  from  ij/^  to  three  inches. 

These  adzes  vary  in  length  from  6  to  18  inches.  The  aver- 
age length  however  appears  to  be  somewhat  less  than  one  foot 
and  the  extreme  width  about  2-)4  inches. 

The  specimen  illustrated  in  our  frontispiece  is  the  property 
of  Mr.  W.  H.  Ellsworth  of  Milwaukee. 

Figure  i  was  obtained  at  l-'lkhart  lake  in  Sheboygan  comity. 
It  is  ii_^  inches  in  length.      The  extreme  height  is  2  inches  and 
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tlie  extreme  width  of  the  hase  i?:s  inches.  Tlie  material  is  prob- 
abl}'  (hal)ase.     Jt  weis^hs  19s  pounds. 

The  implement  represented  in  hii^iire  2  presents  a  slight 
modification  of  the  usual  type.  The  ridge  on  the  back  is  smooth 
and  broadly  flattened,  >-2  inch  wide  at  the  middle  and  broadens 
out  rapidly  at  either  extremity.  The  cutting  edge  is  in  good  con- 
dition, the  opposite  extremity  being  somewdiat  blunted  and  slight- 
ly fractured.    'The  sides  are  roughly  smoothed. 

This  specimen  measures  S'y2  inches  in  length  and  is  ijA 
inches  liigh  and  wide  at  the  middle.  It  weighs  about  i'4  pounds. 
The  material  is  diorite.     Locality  :  Kilbourn.  Columbia  county. 

In  the  Milwaukee  Public  Alusetun  there  is  a  s]:)ecimen  13 
inches  in  length.  2'/  inches  in  height  near  the  middle  and  2' 4 
duches  in  width  near  the  cutting  edge,  which  is  fractured  and 
dulled  through  hard  usage.  The  ridge  along  its  front  is  slightly 
rounded  and  about  -y^  of  an  inch  in  breadth.  The  material  ap- 
pears to  be  a  compact  gra}ish  sandstone.  It  weighs  abom  5 
pounds.     The  locality  is  Racine  county. 

In  the  W.  H.  Elkey  collection  at  .Milwaukee  there  are  three 
examples.  The  first  of  these  is  7  inches  in  length  with  an  ex- 
treme height  of  i^  inches  and  an  extreme  width  of  2^  inches. 
It  weighs  lYz  pounds.  The  material  is  a  grayish  diabase.  It 
comes  from  Viroqua.  \>rnon  county.  The  second  specimen  is 
chipped  from  dark  grayish  tlint  and  is  about  9^/^  inches  in  length. 
The  cutting  edge  both  above  and  below  is  much  polished  through 
use.  Locality,  Wood  county.  The  larger  adze  of  the  three  was 
obtained  at  Sherman,  Sheboygan  county.  It  is  about  one  foot 
in  length  and  weighs  nearly  2  potinds.  The  material  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  first  specimen. 

A  large  specimen  in  the  !•".  M.  llenedicl  collecliun  at  W  aujjaca 
is  i4}i  inches  in  length  and  I'/s  inches  in  height  at  the  middle. 
When  found  it  was  broken  in  two  near  the  pointed  extremity. 
Weight:   2  ])oun(ls.     Locality,   Black  Creek.   Outagamie  county. 

-V  fine  example  measuring  18  inches  in  length  was  collected 
fr(jm  an  aboriginal  village  site  on  the  banks  of  the  Wisconsin 
river  near  Richland  City,  Richland  cotmty.  by  ]\Ir.  Paul  A.  Sei- 
fert.  A  second  specimen  9  inches  in  length  was  afterward  found 
by  the  same  gentleman  in  his  garden  at  Kichland  City.  Both  .of 
these  have  since  passed  into  other  hands. 

There  arc  distributed  through  the  state  in  the  smaller  col- 
lections and  m  the  hands  of  the  original  finders  a  considerable 
niunber  of  these  implements. 

The  stone  adze  was  essentially-  a   wood   working  imi)lenient 
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and  probably  played  a  useful  and  important  part  in  the  hewing 
out  of  dug-outs  and  for  other  similar  purposes.  It  appears  to 
bear  a  sort  of  general  resemblance  to  some  of  the  large  ridged 
copper  chisels  which  our  state  has  produced. 

The  weight  of  some  of  the  larger  examples  would  appear  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  their  having  been  held  in  the  hand  dur- 
ing such  operations,  nevertheless  it  must  be  conceded  that  in  the 
halting  of  an  implement  of  this  type  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent 
its  slipping,  some  slight  difficulty  must  have  been  experienced. 

Henry  A.  Crosby. 


Commercial  vs.  Scientific  Collecting. 

The  wise  man  collects  for  his  own  pleasure.  His  expendi- 
tures, his  trips  to  favorite  localities  that  he  may  personally  roam 
over  freshly  ploughed  fields,  his  hours  spent  in  arranging  his 
cabinet  during  winter  evenings  are  all  labors  born  of  love. 

Not  so  the  commercial  collector.  This  person  cares  not  for 
the  attractiveness  of  his  surroundings.  Neither  the  songs  of  the 
birds  nor  the  freshness  of  advancing  spring  appeal  to  him.  If  he 
be  out  in  August  he  heeds  not  the  broad  acres  heavy  with  frag- 
rant clover.  Nature  is  nothing  to  such  a  person.  He  does  not 
hunt,  he  cannot  fish.  Too  lazy  to  work,  he  ekes  out  a  miserable 
existence  by  selling  the  "relics"  of  a  vanished  people  to  such  as 
may  buv.  I  know  a  score  of  these  men.  They  render  the  life  of 
curators  miserable  by  their  frequent  requests — "buy  this"  or  "let 
me  sell  you  that." 

Speaking  of  vandals,  no  state  has  sufifered  more  at  the  hands 
of  reckless,  careless  mound  diggers  than  Arkansas,  and  especially 
the  "pottery  belt"  of  that  state.  The  fine  clay  vessels  found  in 
considerable  numbers  are  highly  prized  by  wealthy  collectors. 
Four  or  five  adventurers,  trappers  and  men  who  have  a  superfi- 
cial education  and  no  regard  for  science,  have  carried  on  explora- 
tions in  the  past.  A  number  of  large  collections  have  been  made, 
and  perhaps  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  pi'eces  of  pottery  are  now 
in  museums,  in  the  hands  of  collectors  and  otherwise  scattered 
throughout  the  country  as  a  result  of  their  labors.  No  notes, 
drai^'iiiiis  or  photo p-af^hs  accompaiuy  the  specimens.  No  reports 
have  been  published.  One  simply  sees  the  long  rozvs  of  "pots"  on 
the  shelves  and  a  general  label  "From  Monrids  in  Arkansas,"  ac- 
companying the  exhibit.  Future  generations  7C'///  haz'e  only  these 
vessels  to  study,  and  our  kn>owledge  of  prehistoric  life  in  Arkan- 
sas zvill  be  more  scanty  than  that  of  any  other  region  of  the  coun- 
try. 
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The  honest,  intelhgent  and  careful  collector  is  a  worthy  per- 
son and  one  to  be  commended.  He  knows  his  region  and  takes 
satisfaction  in  that  knowledge.  He  places  no  fictitious  value  on 
his  cabinet.  That  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  arbitrary  value  on 
a  pipe:  tube  or  jar  he  is  aivare.  He  tmshes  to  have  his  cabinet 
preserved,  not  scattered,  and  ichcii  lie  dies,  if  ivill  be  of  real  value 
to  future  ^generations. 

There  is  no  greater  fallacy  among  collectors  at  the  present 
dav  than  this — specimens  have  a  monetary  value.  I  could  name 
several  men  who  have  abandoned  fairly  remunerative  pursuits 
and  become  dealers.  Not  one  of  them  has  made  a  success.  They, 
have  ransacked  the  graves,  mounds  and  cliff-houses,  dragged 
forth  the  humble  arts  of  simple  aborigines  long  since  dead  and 
sold  them  for  a  fezv  paltry  dollars.  The  destruction  of  archeologi- 
cal  lestimonx  wrought  by  these  -vandals  is  something  beyond  com- 
pute. 

And  vet  no  one  can  blame  a  collector  for  selhng  his  exhibit 
when  he  is  through  with  it.  But  he  should  have  in  mind  its 
preservation.  Duplicates  may  be  spared  from  a  collection,  but 
to  sell  all  the  poor  objects  and  keep  only  the  fine  injures  the  cab- 
inet. 

No  museum  needs  more  single  specimejus,  or  "pretty  and 
perfect  relics  or  objects  just  to  shozv  'art  forms.'  "  The  museums 
are  full  of  axes,  celts,  pipes,  banner  stones,  discoidals,  hematites, 
tubes,  slate  ornaments  and  ceremonials,  pestles,  hammers,  etc. 
What  the  museums  need  (as  of  great  value  to  archeologic  sci- 
ence) are  collections  from  a  special  section,  including  everything 
found  in  that  locality.  They  zvant  the  finds  of  the  village  site, 
the  studies  in  unfinished  specimens,  the  poor  and  the  good,  the 
imperfect  as  zmll  as  the  perfect.  In  this  regard  the  collectors 
make  a  great  error.  Most  of  them  do  not  save  everything,  but 
cling  to  the  "pretty  relics"  and  discard  the  rough  and  the  rude. 
Personally,  I  would  give  more  for  a  collection,  provided  it  con- 
tained all  the  finds  of  a  certain  valley,  than  for  just  the  fine, 
perfect  objects  of  that  valley.  From  a  collection  of  the  latter  I 
would  be  misled,  for,  if  I  accepted  it  as  indicative  of  the  status  of 
culture  of  the  people  of  that  valley,  I  would  say  that  they  made 
most  beautiful  works  of  aboriginal  art,  nothing  rude  or  unfin- 
ished being  turned  out  by  their  artisans.  In  such  a  statement  I 
would  be  unpardonably  wrong. 

Correspondents  frequently  ask  this  question:  What  are 
specimens  worth?  They  have  no  real  value.  They  are  worth 
to  a  museum  just  what^  the  buyer  and  seller  agree  upon.     The 
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catalogues  of  dealers  give  not  only  fictitious  values,  but  no  mu- 
seum recognizes  them. 

Tlic  cash  z'alucs  should  he  discouraged.  They  are  incentives 
to  fraud  and  conducive  of  destruction  of  monuments.  As  an 
instance  of  the  latter,  I  know  a  man  who  enjoyed  a  fair  salary  as 
a  revenue  officer  in  Tennessee,  had  a  small  collection  containing 
potterv,  effigv  pipes,  etc.  He  sold  this  for  a  sum — to  him  large. 
Immediately  he  abandoned  his  occupation  and  became  active  in 
the  destruction  of  mounds  and  graves.  He  sold  a  second  collec- 
tion. To-day  he  is  worse  off  than  when  as  a  government  em- 
ploye he  spent  his  leisure  hours  in  collecting  for  pleasure.  He 
has'  not  helped  his  family  and  instead  of  accomplishing  a  desired 
result,  he  has  done  archaeologic  science  an  injury. 

Suppose  a  beginning  collector  or  one  who  has  spent  some 
years  in  gathering  specimens.  //  this  young  man  zvishes  to  ac- 
complish something  of  real  ivorth  in  the  world,  let  him  Ht  himself 
through  a  liberal  college  education,  followed  by  a  two  or  three 
years'  course  in  some  museum:  Then  he  is  prepared  to  occupy  a 
dignified  position  -in  his  chosen  profession.  There  are  opportuni- 
ties for  all  zi'ho  z^'ill  do  tJiis. 

The  specimens  are  gradually  drifting  to  the  permanent  mu- 
seums. Every  year  sees  new  museums  founded.  Each  season 
an  increasing  proportion  of  archeological  cabinets  finds  its  way 
into  permanent  quarters  in  fireproof  buildings,  and  there  these 
things  can  be  studied  and  protected.  The  collector,  who  faith- 
fully preserves  with  correct  data  the  material  discovered  in  his 
neighborhood,  enjoys  through  many  years  his  archaeologic  pur- 
suits, and  when  he  is  through  with  his  collection  presents  it  to  a 
worthy  institution,  renders  science  a  service  and  perpetuates  his 
own  name.  Warren  K.  Moorehead. 


Reprint  from  "Popular  Science  News,"  July,  1902. 


The  Occurrence  of    Obsidian  Implements  in  Wisconsin. 

Obsidian  is  a  true  glass,  or  vitreous  lava,  produced  by  vol- 
canic eruptions  cooling  quickly  and  is  often  called  volcanic  glass. 
It  is  not  very  widely  distributed  on  this  continent,  being  found 
only  in  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  and  elsewhere  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains  in  the  United  States;  in  the  volcanic  mountains  of 
Mexico  and  in  Alaska. 

Wirt  Tassin  in  his  ''Catalogue  of  Gems"  (Ann.  Rept.  of  the 
U.  S.  Natl.  Mus.,  1900)  gives  the  following  description  of  the 
colors  and  varieties  of  obsidian :     "The   prevalent  color  of  the 
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material  is  black,  but  some  of  it  is  mottled  and  streaked  with 
brownish  red  or  various  shades  of  brown ;  sometimes  in  reddish 
brown  spherules  in  a  gray  matrix ;  also  green  of  several  shades  to 
light  and  dark  yellow.  Certain  fibrous  specimens  will  afford  the 
cat's-eye  ray. 

The  kinds  used  as  gems  are  known  as:  Moldavite  or  bottle- 
stone,  a  green-colored  obsidian :  marckanite  or  mountain  mahog- 
any, a  red-colored  or  banded  black  variety,  and  Iceland  agate, 
pearlylite,  and  sphaerulite." 

The  jet  black  variety  is  found  both  in  the  Yellowstone  region 
and  in  ^Mexico.  The  fine  ojiaquc  mahogany  colored  variety,  often 
of  a  deep  red  or  carmine  interlined  or  clouded  with  black,  one 
of  the  handsomest  of  the  eruptive  rocks,  and  another  variety  of  a 
light  greenish  glassy  tinge  clouded  or  smoked  with  deep  dark 
waves  of  clouds  in  streaks  or  drifts  are  also  found  in  the  former 
locality. 

Another  variety  resembling  in  color  brown  sugar  or  old  leath- 
er binding  is  reported  to  occur  in  Mexico.  Samples  of  this  varie- 
ty are  to  be  seen  in  the  Alilwaukee  Museum.  There  are  numerous 
other  handsome  shades,  but  these  cover  the  purpose  of  this  paper. 
Obsidian  chips  in  long  even  cleavages  and  appears  to  have 
been  the  favorite  material  of  the  aborigines  of  Mexico  and  the 
southwest  who  employed  it  to  a  very  great  extent  in  the  making 
of  their  implements  and  ornaments.  It  is  not  found  in  place 
within  one  thousand  miles  of  Wisconsin  as  the  bird  flies  or  with- 
in fourteen  hundred  miles  by  routes  of  aboriginal  travel. 

There  has  been  no  obsidian  found  in  the  Wisconsin  glacial 
drift.  Its  presence  in  our  state  in  the  form  of  cores,  nodules, 
flakes  or  finished  implements  therefore  serves  as  an  excellent  il- 
lustration of  how  very  far  reaching  were  early  aboriginal  trade 
communications.  But  whether  these  were  obtained  directly  from 
the  deposits  or  as  the  last  of  numerous  intervening  barters  we 
may  never  know. 

The  accompanying  list  of  obsidians  found  in  Wisconsin  was 
prepared  by  the  author  for  the  purpose  of  placing  on  record  for 
the  use  of  the  students  of  the  future  such  data  as  he  has  been  able 
to  assemble.  He  will  be  greatly  indebted  to  any  of  our  brother 
members  of  the  Wisconsin  Society  or  others  for  the  loan  of  speci- 
mens or  any  additional  information  which  they  may  have  in  their 
possession. 

THE   LIST. 

I.  In  the  collection  of  Mr.  H.  George  Schuette  at  Manito- 
woc there  is  a  notched  arrowpoint  of  greenish  or  brandy  colored 
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slightly  clouded  obsidian.  It  is  i>4  inches  in  length,  i^  inches 
in  width  at  the  widest  part  near  the  base  and  about  ji  of  an  inch 
in  thickness.  Jt  was  recovered  from  a  plowed  field  at  Manitowoc 
Rapids.  Manitowoc  county. 

2.  In  the  cabinet  of  ^Ir.  Geo.  A.  West  at  Milwaukee  are 
two  obsidian  implements.  Both  are  of  black  obsidian.  The  first 
of  these,  an  obsidian  knife,  is  elliptical  in  form,  about  2  inches 
in  length  and  '}i  of  an  inch  in  width  at  the  middle.  The  other 
is  a  barbed  arrowpoint.  i>4  inches  in  length  and  -)4  of  an  inch  in 
width  at  the  barbs.  Both  Avere  found  at  different  times  on  the 
banks  of  Root  riyer,  i>4  miles  south  of  Oak  wood  in  the  town  of 
Caledonia  in  Racine  county. 

3.  A  fragment  of  another  specimen  was  found  on  the  west 
bank  of  W'iiuriake  in  the  town  of  Norway  in  Racine  county.  It 
formerly  belonged  to  Mr.  West  but  is  now  the  property  of  Mr. 
H.  R.  Denison  at  ^Milwaukee. 

4.  In  the  Denison  collection  there  is  also  a  flake  of  black 
obsidian  about  2>^  inches  in  length.  This  specimen  Mr.  West 
himself  obtained  from  a  plowed  field  on  his  father's  farm  in  Ray- 
mond Center,  Racine  county. 

5.  There  is  to  be  seen  in  the  W.  H.  Ellsworth  collection  at 
Milwaukee  a  light  colored,  glassy,  slightly  greenish  obsidian  ar- 
rowpoint. It  is  2-)^  inches  in  length  and  i  inch  in  width  at  the 
widest  part  of  the  blade.  It  was  found  on  the  Menomonee  In- 
dian Reservation  near  Keshena.  Shawano  county. 

6.  In  Mr.  H.  H.  Hayssen's  "Catalogue"  of  the  contents  of 
his  collection,  now  the  property  of  the  Milwaukee  Public  Museum, 
there  is  to  be  seen  the  following  minute :  "'Obsidian  spearpoint 
found  with  burial  at  Keshena,  Shawano  county."  It  is  probable 
that  the  specimen  itself  is  in  the  Museum  collections. 

7.  Mr.  C.  E.  Brown  of  MiKyaukee  formerly  possessed  a 
small  handsomely  chipped  black  obsidian  arrowpoint  which  was 
collected  from  the  sandy  village  sites  on  the  Lake  Michigan  shore 
near  Oostburg.  Sheboygan  county.  It  is  now  the  property  of 
Mr.  E.  McGillvra  of  Milwaukee. 

8.  About  two  years  ago  the  author  noted  in  the  collection  of 
Mr.  F.  M.  Caldwell  at  Princeton,  Green  Lake  county,  a  small 
piece  of  unworked  brown  obsidian,  which  was  said  to  have  been 
found  in  the  vicinity,  but  its  local  identity  was  not  well  made  out. 

9.  Mr.  F.  ]\I.  Benedict  of  Waupaca  has  in  his  large  col- 
lection an  irregular  fragment  of  black  obsidian  which  is  said  to 
have  been  found  at  Rib  Hill  near  Wausau,  Marathon  county.     It 
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is  about  3  inches  in   Icn.Qlh   and   il^   inches   in   thickness  at   its 
middle. 

10.  :\lr.  Daniel  ll(>at;-  of  Waujiaca  has  reported  to  Mr.  C. 
E.  Brown  the  finding-  of  a  number  of  obsidian  implements  in  a 
mound  region  at  SpringA'iHe  near  Plover,  in  Portage  county. 

11.  Mr.  Brown  has  also  very  kindly  furnished  me  with  the 
following  extract  from  a  letter  written  to  him  in  1898  by  the 
late  Mr.  F.  S.  Perkins  of  Burlington : 

"In  1884,  Mr.  Dan  W.  Derby  of  Wyalusing,  Grant  county, 
Wis.,  and  Capt.  Peter  Hall  of  Davenport.  Iowa,  excavated  a  very 
large  tumulus  located  near  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin  river. 

In  this  mound,  associated  with  human  remains,  they  found 
a  large  number  of  beads  and  other  ornaments  made  of  copper, 
also  some  copper  axes,  a  magnificent  obsidian  hatchet,  a  fine 
knife  of  brown  chalcedony,  and  other  articles."  The  hatchet 
and  some  of  the  other  specimens  were  in  :\Ir.  Perkins'  collection  ; 
of  their  present  whereabouts  I  am  able  to  learn  nothing. 

12.  In  a  communication  directed  to  the  author,  dated  No- 
vember 26,  1902,  Mr.  Horace  Beach.  Sr..  of  Prairie  du  Chien, 
Wis.,  gives  the  following  information:  "Mr.  (Dan  W.)  Derby, 
living  in  the  tow^n  of  Wyalusing,  Grant  county,  obtained  some 
specimens  of  obsidian  from  a  mound  located  on  the  Mississippi 
bottoms,  above  the  village  of  Mentina,  about  four  miles  below  or 
south  of  Prairie  du  Chien.  I  procured  one  large  object  which 
had  been  chipped  and  resembled  a  turtle  in  form.  It  was  about 
6  inches  long  and  4  inches  wide.  I  presented  it  to  the  U.  S. 
Smithsonian  Institution  at  Washington,  D.  C."  He  also  found 
an  obsidian  knife. 

In  the  year  1900  the  author  observed  in  the  Wisconsin  case 
in  the  U.  S'.  Smithsonian  Institute  at  Washington,  a  fine  speci- 
men'of  unworked  jet  black  obsidian,  about  8  inches  long.  2 
inches  wide  and  i>^  inches  thick.  With  it  was  a  black  obsidian 
celt  about  7  inches  long,  and  three  or  four  obsidian  spearpoints. 
They  were  among  other  aboriginal  artifacts. labelled  "Wisconsin." 
Correspondence  has  failed  to  discover  their  finder  or  the  exact 
locality  from  which  they  were  obtained. 

It  is  possible  that  among  them  are  the  im]:)lement  obtained 
from  Mr.  Beach  and  the  "hatchet"  formerly  owned  by  Mr.  F.  S. 
Perkins. 

Mr.  Brown  suggests  that  the  obsidian  implement  mentioned 
,by  J.  W.  Foster,  (Prehistoric  Races),  as  in  the  Perkins  collec- 
tion, is  probably  identical  with  the  .specimen  obtained  from  Mr. 
Derby  by  Mr.  Perkins. 
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13.  Mr.  E.  P.  Upham  of  the  U.  S.  National  Museum  has 
kindly  furnished  me  with  descriptions  and  drawings  of  the  Wis- 
consin obsidians  in  that  institution. 

They  are  as  follows:  Catalogue  No.  88340  U.  S.  N.  M. 
Disk-like  obsidian  implement,  from  a  mound  near  Prairie  du 
Chien,  Crawford  Co.,  Wis.  Diameter  6^4  by  5  inches,  greatest 
thickness  13^  inches.     Chipped  to  an  edge  all  around. 

14.  Cat.  No.  1 15446.  U.  S.  N.  M.  Disk-like  implement 
obtained  from  a  mound  in  the  "Polander  Group."  located  about 
one  mile  north  of  Lynxville,  Crawford  Co..  Wis.  Diameter 
3/^2  by  4  inches,  thickness  ^  of  an  inch.  It  is  chipped  to  an 
edge. 

15.  Cat.  No.  115501.  U.  S.  N.  ]M.  Obsidian  Spearpoint 
obtained  from  a  mound  in  the  "Flucke  Group,"  located  about 
2  miles  south  of  Prairie  du  Chien.  Crawford  Co..  Wis.  Length 
yYx  inches,  width  3^  inches  and  thickness  ^2  inch. 

16.  Cat.  No.  1 1 5502.  U.  S.  N.  ]\I.  Obsidian  spearhead 
found  with  the  foregoing.  Length  6V\  inches,  width  2^  inches, 
and  thickness  5^  inch. 

These  are  probably  those  obtained  from  Mound  No.  i  of 
this  group,  which  was  excavated  by  Dr.  Cyrus  Thomas  and 
party,  as  described  in  the  12th  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnol- 
ogy, (p.  73.)  At  the  base  of  this  mound  "were  3  skeletons, 
all  lying,  in  a  horizontal  position.  No.  i  on  the  back,  head  east, 
elbows  out  and  hands  turned  towards  the  head ;  near  each  hand 
was  a  fine  large  obsidian  spearhead,  one  of  which  is  9  inches 
long." 

Among  the  other  objects  found  were  two  spool-shaped  ar- 
ticles of  copper  and  several  large  copper  beads  or  pendants. 

17.  \\\  the  above  mentioned  report  (p.  31)  Dr.  Thomas 
figures  and  describes  the  finding  of  a  disk-like  obsidian  imple- 
ment in  Mound  No.  10  of  '"\\'hite's  Group,"  located  in  the  north- 
west corner  of  \"ernon  countv.  in  Section  28.  T.  14  N..  R.  7  W., 
on  the  land  of  Mr.  H.  White. 

There  were  a  number  of  interments  in  this  mound.  The  im- 
plement was  associated  with  one  at  its  base.  "Lender  the  skull 
was  a  fine  lancehead,  and  about  2  feet  south  in  the  same  exca- 
vation, a  magnificent  chip]:)ed  implement  of  obsidian." 

PUELIUS  V.   L.xwsox. 
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George   P.  Delaplaine. 

Born,  Philadelphia,  September,  IM-i.      Died,  Madison,  April,  1895. 

This,  is  the  fourth  of  a  series  of  short  articles  which  it  is  intended   to    publish 
from  time  to  time  on  the  lives  and  works  of  the  pioneer  archeologists  of  our  state. 

Among  the  few  who,  in  an  early  day,  understood  the  great 
historical  value  of  the  records  left  in  \\'isconsin  by  the  prehis- 
toric people,  and  did  what  he  could  to  preserve  those  records,  was 
George  P.  Delaplaine  of  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Delaplaine  thought  the  state  should  make  an  appropria- 
tion for  an  archeological  survey  to  preserve  such  evidence,  and 
wrote  to  Dr.  Lapham  in  1859  urging  the  matter.  He  said  in 
part :  "Governor  Randall  can  surely  see  the  importance  of  the 
subject.  Let  him  refer  a  commuiiicalion  from  you  with  a  special 
message  to  the  legislature." 

Xo  action  was  taken  at  this  time.  It  seemed  wiser  to  await 
the  result  of  an  appeal  that  had  been  made  to  the  State  Histori- 
cal Society,  to  issue  circulars  to  the  county  surveyors,  asking 
their  aid  in  securing  records  of  all  mounds  in  each  county. 

A  casual  conversation  with  Mr.  Thomas  Ewbank,  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Patents  in  1858,  on  the  interesting  earth 
works  in  Wisconsin,  was  followed  by  an  invitation  to  Mr.  Dela- 
plaine from  the  Secretary  of  the  American  Ethnological  Society, 
of  which  Mr.  Ewbank  was  a  member,  to  deliver  an  address  on 
the  mounds  of  Wisconsin  at  a  special  meeting  to  be  called  for  the 
purpose.  He  was  unable  to  do  this.  To  quote  his  own  words : 
"I  w^as,  I  fear,  overestimated  as  to  my  knowledge  of  these  ancient 
monuments  and  a  prominence  given  to  me  and  my  opinions  to 
which  I  was  in  no  wise  entitled.  1  was,  happily,  called  home  and 
thereby  saved  the  chagrin  of  disclosing  to  those  learned  savants 
my  almost  utter  ignorance  of  the  subject." 

Later,  on  learning  that  the  Ethnological  Society  contem- 
plated sending  a  committee  to  the  west,  he  wrote:  "1  would 
assist  in  examining,  if  upon  external  examination  by  the  com- 
mittee, it  seemed  worth  the  trouble.  1  shall  hold  myself  in  readi- 
ness to  labor,  when  the  time  is  ])ropitious,  with  the  i)ick  and 
spade  at  any  of  the  ancient  works  in  this  vicinity." 

The  tone  of  Mr.  Delaplaine's  letters  indicate  that  he  had  re- 
solved to  investigate  more  thoroughly  this  interesting  subject. 

The  committee  did  not  appear,  but  in  June.  1859,  by  invita- 
tion of  Mr.  Delaplaine,  Professor  James  Dwight  \Vhitnev,  Pro- 
fessor  I'^zra  S.  Carr  and  Dr.  L  A.  Lapham  visited   Madison   for 
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the  purpose  of  examining  some  of  the  principal  mounds  in  the 
vicinity.  They  selected  one  of  an  oval  form  with  a  base  fifty 
by  seventy  feet  and  a  height  of  ten  feet,  to  open. 

It  was  one  of  a  series  running  along  the  crest  of  a  ridge, 
having  an  elevation  of  seventy-five  feet,  that  divides  the  waters 
of  Lake  Monona  from  those  "of  Lake  Wingra.  This  series  of 
mounds  is  visible  from  trains  approaching  jMadison  from  the  east 
on  the  Prairie  du  Chien  division  of  the  ]^Iilwaukee  road. 

The  preservation  of  these  mounds  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
this  ridge  was  the  property  of  Mr.  Delaplaine,  who  carefully 
guarded  the  mounds,  and  caused  an  accurate  record  to  be  made 
before  they  were  disturbed  in  laying  out  the  road  across'  the 
ridge. 

One  of  the  first  discoveries  made  by  this  party,  was  a  por- 
tion of  a  human  skeleton  only  about  three  feet  from  the  top  of  the 
mound ;  very  evidently  buried  long  after  its  construction. 

At  a  greater  depth,  under  the  middle  of  the  mound  the  ob- 
ject of  the  greatest  interest  was  found.  An  excavation  had  been 
made  in  the  original  surface  of  the  ground  and  a  pavement  of 
rounded  stones  embedded  in  clay  laid,  on  which  rested  the  skele- 
ton of  a  man  in  a  very  good  state  of  preservation.  It  was  in  a 
horizontal  position,  the  head  to  the  east  and  the  arms  and  legs 
folded  back.  The  explorers  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  this 
was  the  skeleton  of  one  of  the  prehistoric  people,  an  ancestor  of 
the  modern  Indian. 

The  skull  in  size  and  general  contour  agreed  very  closely 
with  that  of  the  Chippewa  Indian,  illustrated  in  ^^lorton's  Crania 
Americana,  (plate  28).  This  resemblance  was  one  of  the  proofs 
that  the  mound  builder  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Indian  "as  first 
clearlv  indicated  by  Dr.  Morton"  in  the  above  mentioned  work. 
(Page  229.) 

A  grav  flint  arrowhead  and  an  implement  made  from  the 
bone  of  a  bird,  its  purpose  was  not  at  that  time  determined,  were 
among  the  treasures  found  with  the  skeleton. 

The  skeleton  and  all  articles  found  at  this  time  were  sent 
with  a  full  description  to  the  American  Ethnological  Society,  N. 
Y.,  and  accounts  of  the  exploration  were  published  in  the  news- 
papers of  the  day,*  that  attracted  much  attention  to  the  archeol- 
ogy of  our  state. 

In  a  recent  letter  from  Mrs.  W.  K.  Galloway  of  Eau  Claire, 
Wis.,  she  wrote:  *T  remember  well  the  graphic  and  enthusiastic 
manner  in   which   mv   father  used  to  recount   the  circumstances 
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attending-  the  opening-  of  this  mound  and  exhibiting  the  skull  and 
other  relics  found  therein." 

Although  no  records  of  further  work  on  the  part  of  Mr, 
Delaplaine  were  available,  his  name  appears  as  one  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Wisconsin  Academy  of  Sciences.  Arts  and  Letters, 
on  the  "Exploration  of  Indian  Mounds  in  the  \'icinity  of  Madi- 
son," in  1874, 

In  \'ol.  3  of  the  Academy  Reports  was  published  the  report 
of  this  committee  on  the  exploration  of  three  of  a  series  of 
mounds  "on  the  peculiar  glacial  ridge  between  Lakes  Monona 
and  Wingra."  It  is  illustrated  with  elevations  and  sections  of 
the  mounds,  as  well  as  the  crania,  a  piece  of  cloth  and  other  ar- 
ticles found  in  them.  The  thanks  of  the  committee  are  expressed 
to  Mr,  Delaplaine  and  others  "on  whose  land  the  explored  mounds 
are  located,  for  permission  to  open  them." 

Had  others  been  as  thoughtful  as  Mr.  Delaplaine,  many  in- 
teresting efifigies  that  have  been  destroyed  by  the  plow  would 
have  been  preserved  to  aid  in  reading  the  story  of  the  past. 

Julia  A.  Lapham. 

*New  York  Times,  Xew  York  Courier  and  Enquirer,  December  28,  1859, 
Madison  Democrat,  June  2,  1859.     Madison  State  Journal,  June  3,  1859. 


The  Collection  and  Preservation  of   Local  Archeological  Data. 

The  growth  of  the  interest  in  Wisconsin's  prehistory  is  pro- 
gressing most  favorably  and  certainly  the  opportunities  for  in- 
telligent research  by  the  local  observer  are  most  numerous. 

In  the  present  absence  of  state  aid  or  of  private  funds  where- 
with to  i)rosecute  very  extended  researches  the  Society  finds  it 
necessary  to  depend  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  individual  efforts 
of  its  representatives,  and  seeks  to  secure  their  cooperation  by 
prevailing  upon  each  and  every  one  to  contribute  his  proper  share 
toward  the  successful  accomplishment  of  its  several  aims. 

To  our  mind  one  of  the  most  commendable  tasks  which  the 
Society  has  undertaken  is  that  of  assembling  in  permanent  and 
readily  accessible  form  the  little,  neglected  odds  and  ends  of 
archeological  memoranda  and  information  such  as  every  district, 
every  student  and  collector  and  many  other  intelligent  observers 
scattered  here  and  everywhere  throughout  tlie  state  can  yet 
supply. 

Apparently  insignificant  in  themselves,  these  little  scraps  of 
archeological  evidence,  if  carefully  and  persistently  collected  and 
recorded,   will   prove  of  extreme  value  to  the  archeological   stu- 
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dents  of  the  future  who  will  thus  he  the  better  prepared  and  upon 
whom  more  than  upon  ourselves  will  devolve  the  duty  of  reading; 
therefrom  and  from  such  data  as  is  already  on  record,  the  life 
history  of  Wisconsin's  aboriginal  tribes. 

Considering  the  very  slight  interest  formerly  taken  in  our 
local  antiquities  by  Wisconsin  people,  and  the  many  difficulties 
attending  the  unselfish  labors  of  our  early  archeologists  and  his- 
torians, it  is  not  surprising  that  many  interesting  works  should 
have  remained  undiscovered  and  a  vast  amount  of  archeological 
data  unrecorded. 

During  the  month  of  June  of  the  present  }ear  the  Wisconsin 
Archeological  Society  caused  to  be  addressed  to  its  representa- 
tives in  many  counties  of  the  state,  a  circular  letter  requesting 
their  assistance  in  collecting  and  reporting  the  data  pertaining  to 
the  antiquities  formerly  or  still  existing  in  their  respective  neigh- 
borhoods. 

This  communication  was  accompanied  with  a  few  simple  in- 
structions as  to  the  nature  of  the  information  required  and  the 
methods  to  be  pursued  in  collecting  the  same  and  in  most  cases 
with  a  list  giving  the  location  of  the  antiquities  already  described 
or  noted  by  earlier  observers  from  the  particular  region  or  county 
in  which  the  member  thus  appealed  to  happened  to  reside. 

Resident  members  making  or  intending  to  make  vacation 
trips  were  also  furnished  with  plats  and  records  of  the  remains 
located  in  the  districts  in  which  they  were  expecting  to  sojourn. 

The  effect  of  this  communication  upon  our  brother  members, 
many  of  whom  have  hitherto  devoted  their  leisure  time  almost 
solely  to  the  assembling  of  cabinets  of  stone  and  copper  imple- 
ments, has  already  proven  more  gratifying  and  satisfactory  in  its 
results  than  even  the  most  sanguine  of  the  Society's  officers  had 
been  prepared  to  expect. 

In  this  way  a  very  considerable  amount  of  valuable  data  has 
already  been  accumulated  and  will  be  fittingly  acknowledged  in 
future  publications. 

Some  of  the  many  replies  thus  received  have  contained  re- 
quests for  additional  information  and  instructions,  and  the  author, 
acting  in  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  the  Executive  Board, 
therefore  takes  this  occasion  to  shed  some  further  light  on  the 
purposes  of  the  present  inquiry  and  to  present  some  further  sug- 
gestions and  instructions  which  it  is  hoped  may  be  of  assistance 
to  those  contemplating  or  already  engaged  in  work  along  these 
lines. 

The  recently  published  "Archeology  of  Winnebago  Countv," 
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representinof  the  conscientious  labors  of  our  fellow  workers, 
Hon.  Publius  \'.  Lawson,  Hon.  James  G.  Pickett,  and  their  as- 
sociates in  that  region,  well  illustrates  what  quite  as  capable 
members  in  other  sections  of  the  state  can  do  to  advance  archeo- 
logical  research  in  their  own  districts  if  they  will  only  exert 
themselves  to  that  end. 

The  rapid  rate  at  which  our  prehistoric  monuments  are  dis- 
appearing and  the  large  amount  of  valuable  data  which  is  being 
lost  thereby,  largely  for  the  want  of  some  capable  and  conscienti- 
ous worker  to  collect  and  record  it.  renders  the  Society's  efiforts  to 
encourage  its  members  in  the  undertaking  of  such  researches  both 
timely  and  necessary. 

Instructions  and  Suggestions. 

Making  the  Acouaintanck  of  Rix-okdkd  AxnoiTriES. — 
In  assisting  the  Society  in  this  undertaking  it  will  of  course  be  to 
the  purpose  of  the  local  observer  to  first  acc|uaint  himself  with  the 
location  and  character  of  the  anii(|uities  already  recorded  from 
his  district  or  county. 

In  some  instances  this  might  prove  to  be.  owing  to  the 
widely  scattered  literature,  a  matter  of  some  difficulty.  The 
Society  has,  therefore,  taken  the  precaution  to  assemble  such 
data  and  is  in  a  position  to  provide  the  observer,  on  application, 
with  the  locations,  descriptions  and  diagrams  of  these. 

Thus  prepared  the  observer,  as  he  finds  it  convenient,  may 
proceed  to  the  various  locations  mentioned  and  familiarize  him- 
self with  the  nature  of  these  evidences. 

By  this  means  he  will  gain  valuable  experience  and  be  the 
better  prepared  to  list  such  undescribed  antiquities  and  assemble 
such  original  or  data  as  he  may  discover.  In  many  instances  and 
especially  where  the  earlier  observations  appear  to  have  been 
carelesslv  or  su])erficially  made  he  may  find  it  advisable  to  care- 
fully check  them. 

Additioxal  Oi',si-:k\aiions  ox  Recorded  Antiquities. — 
It  is  to  be  expected  that  a  considerable  number  of  the  aboriginal 
remains  already  made  known  to  us  through  the  personal  exer- 
tions of  our  worthy  forenmners,  are  now  ol)literated  or  partially 
efiface'd. 

Other  sites  have  been  re-investigated  and  earlier  oljserva- 
tions  comi:»leted. 

Some  mound  groups,  solitary  mounds  or  other  antiquities 
have  since  been  wisely  included  in  ])ublic  parks,  college  grounds, 
cemeteries  and  other  public  and  private  properties,  and  thus  per- 
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manentlv  preserved.  There  are  others  so  favorably  situated  that 
their  preservation  may  be  secured  by  reconimencHng"  the  same 
to  the  state,  or  to  the  cities,  villages  or  institutions  in  or  near 
whose  bounds  they  may  be  located. 

It  mav  also  happen  that  some  works  are  threatened  by  im- 
mediate destruction  through  the  building  or  extension  of  roads 
or  streets,  the  cultivation  of  land  or  other  causes  and  should  be 
investig-ated.  Frequently  the  privilege  of  reserving  such  works 
for  scientific  exploration  may  also  be  obtained.  These  are  facts 
with  which  the  Wisconsin  Society  desires  to  be  made  acquainted. 

The  Assembling  of  New  Material. — Some  counties  have 
been,  at  least  so  far  as  their  mound  systems  are  concerned,  quite 
thoroughlv  explored,  while  others  have  received  little  or  no  atten- 
tion, and  in  all  of  them  there  is  still  much  to  be  accomplished, 
especially  in  the  locating  of  aboriginal  village  and  camp,  work- 
shop and  quarry  sites,  cemeteries,  kame  burials,  cornfields,  re- 
fuse heaps,  trails,  caches,  and  the  like. 

It  may  truthfully  be  stated,  therefore,  that  there  is  not  a 
county  in  the  state  that  cannot  contribute  to  our  present  records 
some  additional  evidence  of  the  existence  of  aboriginal  man 
within  its  boundaries,  as  yet  unrecorded  or  imperfectly  described. 
A  week  or  even  a  few  days  spent  in  intelligent  research  in  any 
district  of  the  state  cannot,  therefore,  fail  of  yielding  important 
results. 

In  beginning  his  work,  the  student  will  do  best  to  per- 
sonally examine  and  list  such  features  as  may  be  located  in  his 
particular  township,  visiting  and  making  inquiries  and  obser- 
vations in  each  section  in  turn. 

It  is  manifestly  far  better  for  him  to  thoroughly  investigate 
one  township  in  his  county  than  to  scatter  his  observations  over 
several  and  thus  perhaps  omit  information  that  is  of  importance. 
This  done  he  may  extend  his  researches  to  cover  the  adjoin- 
ing districts,  until  he  shall  have  completed  the  work  in  his  county. 
He  may  also  find  it  convenient  to  name  all  evidences  thus  re- 
corded according  to  their  location  or  by  sorne  prominent  feature 
of  the  neighborhood,  and  thereafter  refer  to  them  by  that  name. 

Such  an  archeological  reconnoissance  may  require  several 
years  in  its  completion  but  the  results  if  the  work  be  carefully 
and  intelligently  pursued  cannot  fail  to  i)rove  eminently  satis- 
factory. 

The  work  should  be  undertaken  in  a  systematic  manner  and 
carried  forward  with  a  definite  purpose  in  view.  A  task  once 
undertaken   should  be  carried   to  completion.     Scientists  cannot 
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tolerate  slipshod  work.  It  is  clear  from  the  insufficient  data  at 
present  at  our  command  that  in  the  conducting  of  future  ob- 
servations and  researches  thoroughness  should  be  aimed  at. 

The  Sources  of  Infokmatiox. — In  nearly  every  district 
by  careful  inquiry  trustworthy  individuals  interested  in  such 
work  may  be  found  able  and  willing  to  furnish  clues  as  to  the 
possible  location  of  antiquities  or  information  in  regard  to  those 
already  known  to  the  observer. 

County  surveyors  and  similar  officials  are  by  their  vocation 
often  perfect  repositories  of  information  and  may  be  prevailed 
upon  to  aid  to  the  extent  of  furnishing  surveys  and  plats  of 
mound  groups  and  similar  evidences  which  the  local  observer 
might  himself  find  it  difficult  to  undertake. 

A  notice  or  notices  inserted  at  different  times  in  the  columns 
of  the  county  papers  will  frequently  be  the  means  of  obtaining 
desirable  information  from  sources  not  otherwise  likely  to  be  en- 
countered. 

The  names  and  addresses  of  all  persons  thus  assisting  should 
be  carefully  recorded  with  the  information  obtained.  This  is 
important  since  the  Society  or  individual  observer  may  in  the 
future  require  some  additional  data  or  assistance. 

All  information  obtained  from  these  or  such  other  sources 
as  may  suggest  themselves  should  be  carefully  verified  by  visits 
to  the  localities  mentioned. 

The  Surveying  and  Mapping  of  Local  Antiquities. — 
The  earlv  and  carefully  recorded  surveys  of  our  pioneer  archeolo- 
gists  have  been  the  means  of  disposing  of  the  greater  number  of 
the  larger  and  more  important  mound  groups  of  the  state  so 
that  the  field  worker  will  find  that  he  has  only  the  smaller  works 
with  which  to  contend  and  will,  therefore,  need  to  possess  less 
of  the  qualifications  of  the  civil  engineer,  cartographer,  and  geolo- 
gist than  would  otherwise  have  been  absolutely  necessary. 

In  the  taking  of  measurements  of  mounds  and  other  earth- 
works it  is  at  all  times  important  that  they  should  be  accurate 
and  sufficient.  In  this  way  much  trouble  in  the  platting  from  the 
field  notes  may  be  avoided.  All  works  as  surveyed  or  noted 
should  be  located  or  indicated  by  symbols  in  their  proper  place 
on  the  county  map.  Diagrams  of  the  works  are  of  course  neces- 
sary to  intelligent  study  and  should  be  prepared  with  particular 
care.  They  should  be  drawn  to  a  convenient  scale  and  should 
j)resent  a  clear  idea  of  location  and  the  immediate  environment 
of  the  works  represented. 
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ExPLOR.\TioN. — As  a  matter  of  fact  the  exploration  of 
mounds  when  such  is  thought  or  becomes  necessary,  had  best  be 
carried  on  by  scientific  persons  thoroughly  experienced  in  such 
work.  Too  large  an  amount  of  valuable  data  has  already  been 
lost  to  the  state  by  superficial  excavation  and  the  ritling  of  such 
works  by  collectors  or  curiosity  seekers.  The  preservation  rather 
than  the  destruction  of  the  remaining  mounds  by  careless  hands 
is  sought  for  by  the  Society.  The  collector  who  desires  merely 
to  add  to  his  cabinet  will  find  the  searching  of  fields  and  buying 
from  farmers  by  far  the  more  satisfactory  plan  of  increasing  his 
collection.  The  best  methods  for  conducting  excavations  of 
mounds  and  village  sites  have  been  frequently  described  by  lead- 
ing archeologists. 

The  following  rules  for  such  researches  are  given  by  Dr. 
Warren  K.  ]\[oorehcad  in  his  recent  work,  "Prehistoric  Imple- 
ments," and  should  be  carefully  observed : 

■'i.  Photograph  (or  draw  accurately)  the  site  or  mound 
before  commencing. 

2.  Stake  off  the  spot  (or  mound)  in  squares  of  3,  5  or  10 
feet  each. 

3.  Run  a  trench  north  and  south,  or  east  and  west,  at  least 
two-thirds  of  the  diameter  of  the  mound.  Dig  down  to  the 
original  surface,  or  below.  In  some  mounds  there  is  a  "sod  line" 
or  dark  streak  at  the  base.  In  others  a  hard  burned  floor.  In 
many  cases  you  cannot  determine  bottom  positively,  and  must 
continue  on  down  until  the  undisturbed  clay  or  gravel  is 
reached. 

4.  Throw  the  earth  behind  and  keep  a  clear  space  of  four 
of  five  feet  between  the  earth  and  the  front  wall  or  face  of  the 
trench.  When  through  the  excavation  will  be  nearly  filled  and 
little  damage  have  been  done  to  the  structure.  Mounds  should 
not  be  opened  by  means  of  an  irregular  pit  sunk  from  the  sum- 
mit (or  center). 

5.  For  village  sites  and  grave  groups  the  rules  3  and  4 
must  be  somewhat  changed.  Long  narrow  trenches  sunk  down 
as  far  as  charcoal  and  ashes  occur,  must  be  run.  Throw  the 
earth  behind  as  you  proceed.  Excavate  all  aSh  pits  carefully, 
as  valuable  objects  are  frequently  found  in  them. 

6.  Small  hand  trowels  or  broad  dull  knives  and  whisk 
brooms  are  indispensable.  Ordinary  large  digging  tools  need 
no  explanation. 

7.  Enter  all  finds  upon  a  map  or  ground  plan  and  note  in 
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the   squares    (l)y   numbers   or   letters)    the   skeletons   or  objects, 
etc..  found. 

8.  Number  or  letter  the  objects  or  crania  (or  entire  bones) 
and  also  designate  the  mound  or  site  so  that  it  and  its  contents 
mav  not  become  confused  with  the  results  of  explorations  in 
other  monuments. 

9.  Photograph  skeletons  or  objects  in  situ. 

10.  Keep  a  careful  field  catalogue  or  diary  and  retain  the 
same  series  of  numbers  or  letters  in  the  packing  boxes,  etc. 

11.  Pack  specimens  for  transportation  so  that  there  is  no 
danger  of  breakage. 

12.  Shellac,  or  a  light  solution  of  glue,  or  a  dozen  other 
good  preservatives  for  bones,  pottery  or  soft  substances.  Pack- 
ing paper,  excelsior,  string,  boxes,  etc. 

There  is  subject  matter  for  many  pages  in  nearly  every  one 
of  these  rules,  but  a  mere  mention  of  them  will  have  to  suffice." 

In  order  to  trace  out  the  village  sites  occuring  in  his  district 
the  student  should,  if  possible,  acquaint  himself  with  the  history, 
etc.,  of  the  tribes  said  to  have  inhabited  that  region.  These  will 
in  most  cases  richly  repay  research. 

Till-;  Classificatiox  .\nd  Filing  of  Dat.\. — The  local  ob- 
server will  find  it  decidedly  advantageous  to  institute  for  his 
own  use  an  envelope,  or  similar  system,  in  which  may  be  kept 
filed  for  ready  reference  such  evidence  as  he  may  assemble. 

If  the  envelope  system  be  employed  each  envelope  should  be 
plainly  marked  with  the  name  or  number  of  the  county,  town 
and  section,  and  should  contain  field  notes,  diagrams,  sketches 
and  photographs  and  other  obtainable  data  in  regard  to  the  an- 
tiquities existing  in  that  particular  region.  The  names  and  lo- 
cations of  local  collectors  and  interested  individuals,  the  range  of 
their  interests  and  the  extent  and  character  of  their  collections 
mav  be  included.  Sketches  or  photographs  and  descriptions  of 
implements  obtained  from  ])articular  sites  should  be  added.  Any 
information  however  brief  is  not  too  unim])ortant  to  be  pre- 
served in  this  way.  As  new  material  or  additional  data  is  ob- 
tained it  may  be  filed  in  its  proper  place.  When  sufficient  data 
has  been  thus  accumulated  it  may  readily  be  put  in  form  for 
publication,  or  preferably  presented  to  the  Society  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

The  Field  Outfit. — In  the  absence  of  better  facilities  the 
field  w'orker  will  do  well  to  provide  himself  w'ith  a  map  of  his 
county  or  district,  a  note  book,  a  cloth   measuring  tape  and  a 
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pocket  compass.  These  items  are  indispensable.  Others  may  be 
added  as  required  by  the  nature  of  the  particular  work  to  be 
undertaken. 

In  manv  counties  local  maps  printed  and  ready  for  immedi- 
ate use  can  be  had  by  application  at  the  county  offices,  from  local 
real  estate  or  railroad  land  ai^encies. 

A  convenient  sized  blank  book  is  a  most  important  accessory 
and  to  its  keeping,  rather  than  to  the  memory,  should  be  in- 
trusted all  notes,  facts,  sketches  and  diagrams  as  may  be  gleaned 
during  the  course  of  field  work. 

A  set  of  perhaps  half  a  dozen  stout  steel  pins,  such  as  sur- 
veyors use,  will  prove  convenient  in  the  taking  and  marking  of 
distances. 

A  good  camera  is  a  most  valuable  adjunct  to  the  light  field 
outfit  and  photographs  should  be  taken  of  all  features  that  can 
be  recorded  by  that  method. 

Classification  of  Local  Evidences. 

The  following  convenient  classification  of  Wisconsin's  pre- 
historic works  has  been  adopted  by  the  Society  and  it  is  hoped  may 
prove  of  assistance  to  those  engaged  in  local  researches.  For  the 
want  of  sufficient  space  definitions  of  these  will  not  be  given  at 
this  time. 

1.  Solitary  }*Iounds  and  ^lound  Groups. 

2.  Inclosures. 

3.  \'illage  and  Camp  Sites. 

4.  Cave  Habitations. 

5.  Cornfields  and  Garden  Beds. 

6.  Quarry  Sites. 

7.  Refuse  Heaps.     (Shell  Heaps,  etc.) 

8.  Caches. 

9.  Cemeteries. 

10.  Kame  (Gravel  and  Sand  Pit)  Burials. 

11.  Trails. 

12.  Miscellaneous  Works. 

Reports. 

In  the  preparing  of  reports  to  the  Society  and  in  order  to 
secure  greater  uniformity  in  the  same,  it  is  desirable  that  the 
following  or  a  similar  form  should  be  observed  as  far  as 
practicable : 

Ch.\r.vcter. 

I.     Kind  of  work. 
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Location  and  Extent. 

2.  Xamc  of  the  county,  town,  and  quarter  section  in  which 
it  is  situated. 

3.  Present  owner  or  owners  of  the  property.  \  ahie  of 
part  of  same  on  which  remain  is  located. 

4.  Nearest  town  or  railroad  station  from  which  it  may 
be  conveniently  reached.     Distance  and  direction  from  the  same. 

5.  Character  of  the  land  upon  which  it  is  located.  (Wheth- 
er in\voodland,  pasture,  cultivated  field,  on  hill  or  ridge,  in  val- 
lev.  on  banks  of  lake  or  stream,  name  of  stream  or  lake,  etc.) 

6.  Topography  of  the  surrounding  country. 

7.  Proximity  to  or  possible  connection  with  other  works  in 
the  vicinity. 

8.  Size  of  the  area  occupied  or  included. 

9.  General  direction,  arrangement,  measurement,  contour, 
and  construction  of  the  work  and  component  parts  of  the  same. 

Exploration  and  State  of  Preservation. 

ID.  Present  condition. 

11.  Permanently  preserved  or  so  situated  that  it  may  be. 

12.  Danger  of  destruction  from  local  or  other  causes,  such 
as  road  building,  cultivation,  house  building,  relic  hunters,  etc. 

13.  Results  of  exploration  if  any  has  been  attempted.  Char- 
ac'.er,  position  and  present  disposition  of  contents. 

14.  If  not,  is  exploration  desirable? 

History  and  TRAornox. 

15.  Local  history  or  traditions  afifecting  the  work. 

16.  Earlv  Indian  occupancy  of  the  site  or  district.     What 

tribe,  etc. 

17.  Newspaper  articles,  or  manuscript  notes,  letters,  etc., 
regarding  it.     Where  published,  by  whom,  what  date,  etc. 

When  possible  copies  of  these  and  of  maj^s.  diagrams, 
photographs  and  other  similar  matter  relating  to  the  particular 
work  should  accompany  the  report. 

All  reports  and  communications  should  be  carefully  and  ac- 
curatelv  ])repared.  and  all  .statements  carefully  veritied  by  con- 
sultation with  other  local  observers.  When  received  these  will 
be  filed  and  indexed.  Due  credit  will  be  given  in  the  "Wisconsin 
Archeologist''  to  all  who  participate,  and  the  field  worker  in  turn 
should  report  all  credit  due  to  those  who  assist  him  in  his  work. 

It  is  the  manifest  duty  of  every,  state  to  investigate  its  own 
archeological  resources  and  to  hr  its  own  bureau  of  information 
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to  the  outside  world,  and  we.  trust,  therefore,  that  those  who 
shall  have  received  a  copy  of  this  circular  will  readily  recognize  the 
importance  of  this  appeal  to  their  interest  and  patriotism,  and 
use  everv  means  to  assist  and  co-operate  with  the  Society  in 
accomplishing"  this  all  important  task. 

C.  E.  Browx. 


Archeological  Research  and  Literature. 

Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  is  one  of  the  oldest  preparatory 
schools  in  the  United  States,  having  been  founded  in  1778.  In 
fact  it  ranks  above  many  institutions  of  more  pretentious  titles. 

Recently  it  received  from  two  friends  the  sum  of  $150,000, 
to  found  a  department  of  archaeolog>^  A  building  costing  $50,- 
000  was  erected.  The  first  floor  is  devoted  to  club  rooms  for 
the  students,  the  second  to  the  archeological  collections ;  the  third 
to  reading  and  study  rooms,  a  lecture  hall,  etc.  The  finishings 
are  artistic  and  beautiful. 

The  collections  fill  fifteen  large  cases.  Duplicates  are  stored 
underneath.  Lack  of  case  room  prevents  the  exhibition  of  sev- 
eral thousand  interesting  specimens.  Lectures  on  archeology  are 
given  bv  Dr.  Peabody  and  Mr.  ^loorehead  twice  weekly  and  a 
large  number  of  students  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to 
learn  something  concerning  primitive  conditions  and  life  in  Amer- 
cia  before  Columbus. 

The  department  is  unique  in  that  it  is  the  only  one  found 
in  a  secondary  school  in  the  world.  The  purpose  of  the  depart- 
ment is  to  study  implements,  ornaments,  utensils,  etc.,  rather 
than  to  carry  on  extensive  explorations.  It  is  not  the  purpose 
of  the  founders  to  have  a  great  museum.  On  the  contrary, 
thev  wish  to  have  the  artifacts  of  primitive  man  studied  and  de- 
scribed. The  great  museums  of  our  cities  are  accumulating  vast 
collections — acquiring  then  even  faster  than  they  can  be  studied. 
The  purpose  of  the  department  at  Andover  is  to  have  less,  but  to 
know  it  well. 

Mr.  Harlan  T.  Smith  is  now  conducting  archeplogical  ex- 
plorations in  the  Columbia  valley  in  Washington,  Idaho  and  Ore- 
gon, in  continuation  of  his  general  archeological  reconnoissance 
of  the  Northwest.  His  work  in  1899  for  seven  months  was 
mainly  in  the  Thompson  River  Region,  British  Columbia,  and 
the  results  of  his  researches  are  published  in  his  "Archeology  of 
Lvtton,  B.  C,"  and  "Archeology  of  the  Thompson  River  Region, 
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B.  C,"  being  parts  III  and  IV'  of  volume  II,  Memoirs  of  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York  City. 

In  1898  Mr.  Smith  worked  in  the  general  region  for  six 
months,  chiefly  on  the  Lower  Fraser  and  \'ancouvcr  Island,  to 
the  west  of  the  scene  of  his  1897  explorations.  The  results  of 
this  investigation  also  appear  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Museum, 
parts  II  and  I\'  of  volume  lY. 

In  1899  his  work  took  him  for  five  months,  most  of  the  time 
along  Puget  Sound  and  the  west  coast  of  Washington,  south  of 
the  scene  of  his  labors  in  1898.  The  report  of  these  researches 
is  in  course  of  pre])aration,  the  illustrations  and  engravings  hav- 
ing already  been  completed.  A  history  of  these  is  given  in 
"Archeological  Investigations  on  the  Xorth  Pacific  Coast  of 
America,"  (Science.  X.  S..  \'ol.  IX,  No.  224.  pages  535-539. 
April  14,  1899)  and  in  '".Vrcheological  Investigations  on  the  X'orth 
Pacific  Coast  in  1899,"  (Am.  Anthropologist,  X.  S..  \'oI.  2.  July- 
September.  1900). 

Mr.  Smith's  ])rfsenl  work  lies  in  a  region  due  south  of  his 
field  of  operations  in  1897  '^"^l  <J"6  ^''^^^  o^  ^''''^^  of  1899.  and  is 
to  determine  the  con<lition  of  prehistoric  life  in  the  region,  for 
comparison  not  only  with  the  regions  north,  northwest  and  west 
already  explored  by  him.  but  with  those  east  and  south  which 
must  sooner  or  later  be  explored  and  most  fittingly  by  an  ex- 
tension of  his  own  work.. 

The  Robert  Clarke  Company  of  Cincinnati,  O..  has  just  is- 
sued a  circular  announcing  that  ihey  have  in  course  of  ])reparation 
a  work  of  two  volumes  covering  the  arts  of  the  American  al)orig- 
ines  in  the  pre-Columbian  times.  This  work  will  bear  the  title, 
"The  Stone  Age."  and  its  author  will  be  the  distinguished  arche- 
ologist.  Dr.  ^^'arren  K.  Moorehead,  curator  of  the  Department  of 
American  Archeology  at  ]'hilli])s  Academy.  Andover.  Mass. 

For  man\-  years  Dr.  Moorehead  has  been  assembling  data 
relating  to  the  stone,  clay,  bone,  horn,  shell  and  copper  im])le- 
ments  and  ornaments  collected  from  the  mounds,  ruins  and  upon 
the  village  sites  of  the  United  States  and  it  is  his  intention  to 
make  this  work  an  archeological  encyclopedia  or  review  of  all 
the  known  types  of  prehistoric  artifacts. 

It  will  be  handsomely  illustrated  with  a  thousand  figures, 
representing  some  five  thousand  variations  of  types,  and  will  pre- 
sent a  svstematic  bibliograjihy  covering  all  books.  ])am])hlets, 
artick-s.  vie.  relating  to  tin.-  various  "artifacts  described. 

In  its  ]ireparation  the  author  has  been  promised  the  assist- 
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ance  of  many  of  the  leading  archeologists  of  the  United  States, 
who  will  describe  therein  such  of  the  arts  and  implements,  etc., 
as  they  have  made  the  subject  of  particular  research  and  study. 

The  author  is  also  in  correspondence  with  students  and  ad- 
vanced collectors  in  all  parts  of  the  country  and  has  been  per- 
mitted the  use  of  the  material  contained  in  several  hundred  public 
and  private  exhibits,  and  it  is  hardly  possible  that  any  form  or 
type  of  artifact  will  escape  his  notice. 

The  task  involved  in  the  completion  of  these  volumes  will 
require  more  than  two  years  of  labor.  It  wall  likewise  require 
the  expenditure  of  a  large  sum  of^  money.  There  has  long  been 
a  crving  need  for  just  this  kind 'of  a  work,  and  coming  from 
the  pen  of  so  experienced  and  well  known  an  archeological 
writer  as  Dr.  Moorehead.  there  is  but  little  doubt  but  that  it 
will  prove  invaluable  to  and  deserve  the  support  of  students 
and  archeologists  everywhere.  We  trust,  therefore,  that 
Wisconsin  students  will  not  be  behind  in  sending  in  their  sub- 
scriptions to  the  author  or  publishers.  In  order  that  none  may 
feel  compelled  to  deny  themselves  this  valuable  work  the  price 
of  the  collectors'  edition  has  been  placed  at  the  very  reasonable 
figure  of  $4.50. 
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Dr.  Alphonse  Gerend  has  taken  up  his  residence  at  West 
Superior.  W'is.,  and  will  assume  charge  of  the  Society's  investi- 
gations in  Douglas  county. 

His  manuscript  notes  on  the  archeology  of  Sheboygan  coun- 
ty are  now  being  prepared  for  publication.  Dr.  Gerend  has  ever 
been  one  of  the  Wisconsin  Society's  most  devoted  and  capable 
workers  and  we  look  forward  with  expectation  and  pleasure  to 
the  forthcoming  of  the  result  of  his  several  years'  labors  among 
the  antiquities  of  his  home  county. 

]\Ir.  A.  H.  Porter,  already  well  known  to  us  as  a  contributor 
to  Wisconsin  archeology,  will,  during  the  present  summer  and 
fall,  undertake  a  reconnoissance  of  the  archeological  field  in 
Washburn  county.  This  gentleman  has  recently  furnished  the  So- 
ciety with  a  photograph  and  description  of  a  burial  mound  lo- 
cated near  his  residence  on  the  shore  of  Spooner  Lake,  and  a 
description  of  the  remains  of  an  Indian  cornfield  near  tlie  same 
place. 
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Prof.  Lindsay  Webb  of  Milwaukee,  will  shortly  begin  the 
collecting  of  archeological  data  in  the  vicinity  of  Tomah,  in  Mon- 
roe county,  where  almost  nothing  has  been  done. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Brown  and  Dr.  F.  H.  Ehlman  of  Alma  have  been 
doing  the  same  for  the  Society  in  Buffalo  count) . 

Mr.  Carl  ^Martz  and  ]\Ir.  F.  A.  Gardner  will  conduct  re- 
searches in  Green  and  La  Fayette  counties  and  Prof.  A.  R.  Clif- 
ton in  Grant  county. 

Having  completed  the  survey  of  his  own  county  of  Winne- 
bago. Hon.  P.  \^  Lawson  will  shortly  proceed  to  Outagamie  and 
Calumet  counties  where  but  very  little  in  tlic  line  of  intelligent 
research  has  as  yet  been  undertaken.  President  Henry  A.  Crosby 
and  others  will  be  associated  with  Mr.  Lawson  in  this  undertak- 
ing. There  is  a  possibility  that  the  distinguished  archcologist, 
'Mr.  Clarence  B.  Moore  of  Philadelphia,  will  visit  Wisconsin  and 
join  these  gentlemen  in  the  field. 

Messrs.  E.  H.  Stiles  and  Paul  A.  Seifert  of  Richland  City 
have  very  kindly  volunteered  to  the  task  of  platting  the  antiquities 
of  the  Pine  and  Wisconsin  river  regions  in  Richland  county. 
These  gentlemen  expect  to  devo'^  a  considerable  portion  of  their 
time  in  the  field  to  visiting  au  .  relocating  the  mound  groups 
about  Orion.  Richland  City.  !\Iuscoda,  Port  Andrews,  Sexton- 
ville  and  other  locations,  described  by  R.  C.  Taylor,  Rev.  S.  D. 
Peet  and  other  earlier  contributors  to  Wisconsin  archeological 
literature. 

At  the  (Ji)ening  session  of  the  Second  Congressional  District 
Convention  of  Women's  Clubs  held  at  Lake  Mills  on  May  26, 
Mrs.  Charles  Buell  of  Madison  introduced  the  subject  of  the 
preservation  nf  \\'isconsin  mounds.  "The  Indian  mounds,"  said 
Mrs.  Buell.  "reciuire  immediate  attention.  No  place  on  earth  are 
there  so  many  effigies  as  in  Wisconsin.  Every  child  who  has 
begun  the  study  of  American  history  has  read  of  the  famous  ser- 
pent mound  in  Adams  county.  (  )..  and  the  wonderful  "elephant" 
effigy  near  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin  river.  The  former  has  been 
preserved  and  the  grounds  laid  out  in  a  public  park.  The  latter 
is  well  cultivated  by  plow  and  scraper,  even  tliotigli  its  height 
is  inconvenient  for  utilitarian  purposes. 

"The  lakes  of  Wisconsin  abound  in  ilic  effig\'  mounds,  which 
are  made  of  earth  and  have  proved  as  (.nduring  as  stone.  At  the 
present  rate  of  destruction  it  will  not  be  long  before  they  will  all 
be  bevond  recoverv.     Tn  view  of  the  rich  heritage,  historicalh-  and 
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naturally,  which  is  ours,  as  men  and  women  of  Wisconsin,  can 
we  allow  these  behests  to  go  to^  destruction  ?" 

Airs.  George  Pritt  reported  that  an  effort  in  this  direction 
was  already  being  made  at  Fort  Atkinson,  where  the  local  chap-, 
ter  of  the  D.  A.  R.  is  making  an  effort  to  purchase  the  tract  of 
land  where  a  lizard  efifigy  is  located  and  turn  it  into  a  public  park. 

The  chairman  of  the  convention  was  empowered  to  appoint 
a  committee  consisting  of  one  delegate  from  each  of  the  twenty- 
four  clubs  represented,  whose  duties  shall  be  to  arouse  interest 
in  the  subject  throughout  the  state  among  the  women's  clubs. 

In  Milwaukee  county  the  task  of  summarizing  local  antiqui- 
ties, begun  several  seasons  ago,  is  being  pushed  to  completion. 
During  the  spring  several  surveys  of  hitherto  undescribed  mound 
groups  have  been  made  and  notes  and  photographs  taken  of 
■other  antiquities.  Those  assisting  in  the  Society's  work  at  this 
point  are  the  Alessrs.  O.  L.  Hollister,  C.  E.  Brown,  H.  A.  Crosby, 
W.  F.  Sandrock  and  others. 

The  work  of  conducting  further  researches  in  Waukesha 
county,  where,  owing  to  the  large  number  of  evidences  to  be 
listed  and  surveys  to  be  made,  the  task  has  been  an  unusually 
difficult  one,  will  be  in  charge  of  our  experienced  co-worker,  Hon. 
Rolland  L.  Porter,  as  heretofore.  In  addition  to  those  already 
assisting  Mr.  Porter  in  this  county,  ]\Ir.  C.  A.  Koubeck  has 
pledged  the  assistance  of  himself  and  Air.  P.  J.  Vieau,  a  pioneer 
settler,  in  collecting  additional  data  in  the  town  of  Aluskego. 
Messrs.  L.  R.  Whitney  and  M.  H.  Drown  have  undertaken  a 
reconnoissance  of  the  towns  of  Delafield  and  Summit,  and  Dr. 
Joseph  Ouinn,  of  the  town  of  Pewaukee.  Air.  I.  N.  Stewart  has 
contributed  notes  in  regard  to  the  latter  town.  The  aid  of  Dr. 
J.  A.  Rice  has  been  sohcited  for  the  towns  of  Alerton,  Lisbon 
and  Alenomonee,  Dr.  AtcD.  Aliller  for  the  town  of  Oconomowoc 
and  Air.  C.  E.  Wood  for  the  towns  of  Eagle  and  Genessee.  It 
is  expected  that  each  of  the  several  persons  whose  aid  has  been 
solicited  will  do  their  utmost  to  further  the  progress  of  this  splen- 
did work.  Through  the  medium  of  the  Waukesha  county  papers 
the  aid  of  local  pioneers  and  interested  persons  has  beeninvoked 
with  good  results.  Several  field  expeditions  will  also  be  dis- 
])atched  to  several  localities  in  the  district  for  the  purpose  of 
checking  up  earlier  surveys. 

We    are    informed    that    the    survey    of    F.rown    countv    an- 
tiquities, begun  several  seasons  ago  1)\-  Air.  A.  C.  Xevill  of  (ircen 
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Bay,  is  now  nearly  completed  and  will  soon  be  offered  to  the 
Society  for  pnblication.  .Mr.  Xcvill  i.^  to  be  congratulated  upon 
the  successful  conclusion  of  his  luidertaking. 

]vlr.  W.  E.  Snyder  has  furnished  the  Society  with  notes  in 
regard  to  a  group  of  four  round  mounds  located  on  his  father's 
farm  near  lieaver  Dam  in  Dodge  county. 

We  are  indebted  to  Miss  Julia  A.  Lapham  for  a  kindly  and 
interesting  article  calling  attention  to  the  work  of  the  Society, 
which  appeared  in  the  June  13  issue  of  the  Wisconsin  Free 
Press  of  Oconomowoc.  We  desire  also  to  express  to  Prof.  T. 
H.  Lewis,  the  well  known  archeologist  of  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  the 
Society's  thanks  for  the  advice  and  kindly  assistance  which  he 
lias  furnished  from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Elkey  of  Milwaukee  has  been  very  successful 
in  inducing  a  large  number  of  collectors  and  interested  persons 
to  become  members  of  the  Society.  He  has  also  been  particularly 
active  in  preventing  the  sale  'of  a  number  of  fraudulent  copper 
implements  which  have  been  the  cause  of  continued  aggravation 
to  local  collectors.  In  several  instances  he  has  succeeded  in  de- 
tecting the  manufacturers  of  these  articles  and  warned  them 
against  further  connection  with  such  criminal  trafific.  with  good 
results.  The  unselfi.sh  efiforts  of  this  gentlemar.  are  fullv  appre- 
ciated by  the  Society. 

The  Secretary  is  in  receipt  of  a  very  carefully  prepared  re- 
port from  Mr.  J.  J.  (ulman.  who  has  been  revisiting  mound 
groups  and  village  sites  in  Grant  and  Richland  counties  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  additional  data  for  the  Society.  He  will 
contiiuie  his  researches  in  those  counties  during  the  summer  and 
fall. 

Dr.  Louis  Falge  of  Reedsville  has  been  assisting  the  Society 
by  collecting  archeological  data  in  the  counties  of  Calumet  and 
Manitowoc.  In  this  he  has  been  quite  successful.  His  prelim- 
inary report  is  now  in  the  secretary's  hands. 


